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ABSTRACT 
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practitioners in the United States. The study suggests an impression 
of new or changed HRD roles as well as a role profile for the German 
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(Tuija Valkeavaara) investigates the typical roles of Finnish HRD 
practitioners, using a survey based on American Society for Training 
and Development models for HRD with 461 Finnish practitioners. Survey 
results showed that the most important HRD roles in Finland seem to 
be similar to the roles in other European countries. The role of 
organizational change agent was selected as the most important role, 
reflecting the current situation in working life. Organizational work 
context and educational background did not seem to be associated with 
the role. Papers contain references. (KC) 
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HKD Roles in Germany 

Linda E. Odenthal 
University ofTwente 

Wim J. Nijhof 
University ofTwente 



This study, conducted in Germany, is an extension of the study on HRD profiles in 
Europe, that the University of Twente started in 1992. The survey is based on a study 
on the job profiles of HRD practitioners in the United States carried out by the 
American Society for Training and Development (ASTD). An impression of new or 
changed HRD roles is obtained as well as a role profile for the German 
Instructor/Facilitator. 

Since 1980 research projects have been carried out concerning the content of Human Resource 
Development (HRD) jobs. In the first investigations the emerging profession of HRD practitioners and 
thffh- p mfi»eqri«i«1isatin n was the incentive (Nadler. 1 980). In the recent years quality and standar dization 
of qualifications have become more and more in the focus of interest (McLagan & Suhadolnik, 1 989; 
Arnold & Huge, 1 990). 

In 1 992 the University ofTwente started with a study cm HRD Profiles in Europe. The aim of this 
study was to contribute to the field description of HRD in Europe. The information gathered in this study 
could not only contribute to the profess) onalisati on of both the HRD profession and its practitioners but 
could also be i re-fo l in die light of harmonizing qualification structures (de Rijk, Mulder & Nijhof 1 994; 
van Ginkef Mulder & Nijhof 1994). 

In 1992, five countries participated in the study of the University ofTwente; The United Kingdom, 
Bel gium Northern Ireland, Italy and The Netherlands. The survey resulted in a description of the context 
in which HRD practitioners in those countries are working, and in role profiles, consisting of core outputs 
and core competencies. These role profiles were compared with the eleven role profiles compiled by 
ASTD in 1989 (de Rijk, Mulder & Nijhof 1994; van Ginket, Mulder & Nijhof 1994). 

The of the survey in Germany was to do the same for the German practitioners and since the 
environments in which HRD practitioners function have not been static since 1989, when the ASTD 
compiled their HRD roles, the survey is also used to obtain an impression of "new" or "changed" HRD 
roles. 



The Design of the Role Study in Germany 

In Germany the field of HRD has developed into an essential component of most organizations 
(H5hohoff& Becker , 1986). The increasing importance of the development of human resources, as one 
of the strategic footers in private e nt erp ri ses and public agencies, is not reflected in the information about 
the HRD field in general and its practitioners in particular (von Bandeleben, Boll, Drieling, Gnahs, 
Seusing, & Walden, 1990). The available information in Germany in relation to HRD practitioners is 
jn^mpW and nfo-n Hocrvmted from studies with another main purpose than gaining information about 
HRD practitioners (Arnold & Huge, 1 990). Until now job profiles of HRD practitioners are indefinitive 
and HRD roles are indistinctive (Alt, Sauter, & Tillman, 1994). 

Job Profiles of HRD Practitioners. In the survey of the ASTD, an HRD job is seen as a set of 
different roles with different outputs. A role is described as a functional domain defined in terms of 
outputs and competencies. An output is defined as a product or service that an individual or group 
delivers to others. A job profile consists of a description of the job content, and an overview of the 
competencies required to fulfil the role during the next three to five years. A competency is described as 
’an area cfknowfcdge or ddll that is critical for producing key outputs* (McCullough & McLagan, 1 983; 
McLagan & S uhadolnik, 1989) . 

© copyright, Odenthal & Nijhof, 1996 
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In the ASTD study eleven role profiles were compiled; Marketer, Needs Analyst, Researcher, HRD 
Materials Developer, Organization Change Agent, Instructor/Facilitator, Program Designer, HRD 
Manager, Administr ator, Individual Career Development Advisor and Evaluator (see table 1). 



Table 1 ; ASTD roles (Source: McLagan & Suhadolnik, 1989, p.20) 

1. Marketer. The role of marketing and contracting for HRD viewpoints, programmes and services. 
ZNeeds Analyst. The role of identifying ideal and actual performance and performance conditions and 



determining causes of discrepancies. 

IResearcher. The role of identifying developing, or testing new information (theory, research, concepts, 
technology, models, hardware and so on) and translating Ac information into its implications for 
improved individual or organizational performance. 

4JJRD Materials Developer. The role of producing written or electronically mediated instructional 



materials 

S.Organxzation Change Agent The role of influencing and supporting changes in organization behavior. 
6Jnstructor/Facilitator. The role of presenting information, directing structured learning experiences. 




activities for a specific intervention. 

8JJRD Manager. The role of supporting and leading a group's work, and linking that work with the total 
organization. 

9 Administrator. The role of providing co-ordination and support services for the delivery of HRD 
programmes and services. 

lOJndividual Career Development Advisor. The role of helping individuals to assess personal compe- 
tencies, values arid goals and to identify, plan and implement development and career actions. 

11. Evaluator. The role of identifying the impact of an intervention on individual or organizational 
effectiveness. 



Since 1986, when the ASTD started with this study, almost ten years have passed. In these past ten 
years the environments in which HRD practitioners function have not been static. Economic stagnation 
and organizational developments have put their marks on HRD in Europe. Although HRD is seen as an 
important strategic factor, companies have also discovered HRD as a cost-center. This increasing 
awareness of costs that HRD departments often have to sell their services to other departments 
within the company and even to Third Parties (Siegers, 1 995). Besides this outsourcing of HRD, Total 
Quality Management* and the learning Organization* present new challenges to HRD practitioners 
(Feuchlbofen & Severing, 1995; Marsick & Watkins, 1 992). These changing environments might have 
led to new or changed roles for the HRD practitioners. 

For this reason, the survey in Germany, was not only used to validate the roles of the German HRD 
practitioners with roles compiled by the ASTD, but was also used to get an impression of new or 
changing roles of HRD practitioners. 

Research Questions. The following research questions were formulated: 

I. What are the roles erf Goman HRD practitioners and what are their outputs? 

2 Which competencies are necessary to perform the HRD roles and what level of expertise is required? 

3. What are the communications between the ASTD roles and those in Germany? 

4. Do German HRD practitioners bold other than the ASTD roles? 
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Methodology 

Following the survey procedure of the University of Twente in 1992, the survey in Germany was 
conducted in cooperation with a professional association that comprises practitioners, working in the field 
ofHRD. This is the Bund Deutscher Vedcaufsfbrderer und Trainer (BDVT), a leading organization of 
German HRD professionals. 

The questionnaire was translated and adapted to German. It had appeared that respondents had 
difficulties to make a distinction between their whole job and a specific role. For this reason, the division 
of the German questionnaire was altered to make it dearer and at the same time it was shortened. The 
questionnaire consisted of four parts. The first part of the questionnaire was to get a description of the 
context in which the German HRD practitioners function. In part two, jobs were analyzed in terms of job 
tasks and the eleven ASTD roles. Part three and four were centered around the outcomes and 
competencies described by McLagan (1989). 



Results 

Response group The questionnaires were send out on November 1, 1995. The results described in this 
paper are based on the questionnaires that were returned on December 15, 1995. The questionnaire was 
mailed to all members of the BDVT, residing in Germany (n=998). Fifteen members were residing in 
other European countries and received no questionnaire. From the 998 mailed questionnaires, 178 were 
returned. This is a response rate of 17.8 %, a common response rate for comparable mail surveys. Results 
of the follow-up conducted in the middle of December were not yet available. From the 178 
questionnaires, 170 could be included in the analysis. Eight questionnaires were left out because they 
were not completed for various reasons. 

At this point little can be said about the representativeness of the response group. As already 
mentioned, little is known about the whole population, the German HRD practitioner. Even the most 
fundamental data, like for example the total number ofHRD practitioners, do not exist (Alt, Sauter & 
Tillman, 1994). An additional problem is the law that protects the privacy of the individual Organizations 
are often not allowed to give the scarce information they possess to a third party. 

New or Other Roles of German HRD Practitioners. The respondents were asked whether 
there were other roles than the eleven ASTD roles in their job. 

Of the 170 respondents 62 (36.5%) answered that they fulfil, in their job, one cm* more roles different 
from the eleven ASTD roles. To be able to categorize the roles, based on the description that the 
respondents gave, the following four categories were defined 

1. Roles of the ASTD; These roles were mentioned as 'different', but from the description it appeared 
that it was one of the eleven original roles of the ASTD. 

2. Roles inside the Human Resource area; Roles situated in the HR area but not in the HRD area as 
defined by McLagan. The HRD area is within the larger human resource area. This larger area 
includes the other organizational functions that affect people's performance but do not use 
development as their primary mechanism of influence (McLagan, 1 989, p3). 

3. Redes outside the HR area; Roles that are not situated in one of the area's of HR as described in the 
Human Resource Wheel (McLagan, 1 989, p .6). 

4. Potential new HRD roles; New HRD roles that are situated in the HRD areas; Training and 
Development, Organization Development and Career Development (McLagan, 1 989, p.6). 
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table 2 : newon-nan^ea 

Category 


notes oi iTcrmui mu/ 
Frequency 


[/mt lURHICI 9 (U — Ui,/ 

Percentage 


1. Roles of ASTD 


31 


40.8 


2. Roles inside Human Resource area 


10 


13.2 


3. Roles outside Human Resource area 


15 


19.7 


4. Potential new HRD roles 
(missing=0) 


20 


26.3 




86* 


inno 



(* respondents could nBme more than me role) 

Roles in category I. Roles comparable to the role of Instructx*/F aoutator and the role ofHRD 
Manager were mentioned both six times. The Needs Analyst was mentioned four tim es, the 
Researcher aai Organization Change Agent both three times. Roles comparable to the Marketer, 
HRD M ateria ls Developer and Program Designer were mentioned twice. Administrator, Career 
Advisor and Evaluator once. 

Roles in category 2. In this category, five times roles from the area of Employee Assistance were 
inwitwwri' two times roles from the HR Research and Information Systems area and two times the 
area Selection and Staffing. 

Roles in category 3. The roles mentioned in this category were management roles, other then the 
HRD Manager (seven times) and marketing roles outside the HRD area (six times). 

Roles in cate gory 4 In this category two groups of roles were mentioned. The first group was named 
'Merchani' and the second ‘Coach*. 

The role of Merchant seems to be a combination of elements of four ASTD roles, the MARKETER, 
HRD Manager, Administrator and Evaluator and some new elements needed to ’run a business’ . 

The role of Coach differs from the ASTD role of Instructor/F aoutator. The role of 
Instruckk^aoutator stresses on presenting information, directing structured learning experiences, 
and trumnging group discussions and group process. A Coach, according to the seven lesp o nd ent s that 
mentioned it as one of their rotes, ’accompanies’ an individual or group to a common goal. 



Roles that Jobs consist of 

The r espondent s were asked trunark the main roles that their job consist of Four roles were mentioned 
by at least 50% of the respondents (n=170). These are tire roles of the Needs Analyst, tire 
Organization Change Agent, the Instrixhor/F aoutator, and the Program Designer. 

The main roles appear to differ per role cm which most working time is spent on. As table 3 shows, 
121 of tire 170 respondents spend most of their waking time as Instructor/F aoutator. The main 
roles of this group correspond with the main roles of the whole group respondents. To get a impression 
w hether there is a difference between jobs performed internal and external, tire group that pends most 
Htnft as I n st ruct or/F aoutator was split up. Internal are those practitioners employed by an 
organization which core business is not training and development External are tire independent 
practitioners and practitioners employed by training and development organizations. The division of tire 
gr—ip fiat spends most of th«r wnriring time as Instructor/Facilitators, in external and internal working, 
learned dial the role of Organization Change Agent is named by 80% of the external (n=76) and by 
37.5% of tire internal instructors (n=40) (Five instructors could not be assigned to being internal or 
external working, they were kit out of this analysis). 

In the group that spends most waking time as Organization Change Agenis(n=10), at least 
50% of marked the following four roles; Marketer, Instructor/F aoutator. Organization 
Change Agent and HRD Manager. The group that spends most working times as Marketers (n=8) 
named also four roles; Marketer, Needs Analyst, Organization Chance Agent and 
InsikuctorAF aoutator. The roles of the group that spends most time as HRD Managers (n=8) 

are. Needs Analyst, iNSTRUcroR/FAOUTATOR, Organization Chance Agent and HRD Manager. 
The group pending most working time as Program Designers (n =6), have tire following main roles. 
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Needs analyst, HRD materials developer, iNSTRixrrc^AcnjTATOR and Program designer. The 
other roles are not j jylmkyl because of the low number of respondents with these roles as role that takes 



most of their working time. 

Table 3 Role that takes most time (n=170) 



Role 




Frequencies 


Percentage 


Instructor/Facilitator 




121 


71.2 


Organization Change Agent 




10 


5.9 


Marketer 




8 


4.7 


HRD Manager 




8 


4.7 


Program Designer 




6 


3.5 


Administrator 




3 


1.8 


Developer of HRD material 




4 


2.4 


Researcher 




2 


12 


Merchant 




2 


\2 


Needs Analyst 




0 


0.0 


Individual Career Advisor 


0 


0.0 




Evaluator 

(missing=6) 




0 


0.0 



The role that takes up most of the working time doesn't need to be the most important role in a job. 
There can be a role that has for instance more impact According to 37.6% of the respondents (n=64), 
the role that takes most working time is at the same time their most important role. Fa* 48.2% of the 
respondents (n=82) the role that takes most working time is not their most important role. This difference 
is not significant (Z(n= 146)= 1.41, 2-Tailed P=.1594). No most important role was mentioned by 24 
respondents ( 1 4. 1 %). 

As most important role, the role of lNSTRtxnx^ACiUTATC» was named most often (32.4%), 
followed by the Organization Change Agent (14.1%). Other roles than the ASTD roles were 
mentioned together 17 times (1 1.3%). 

As role that would gain importance in the near future, the role of Organization Change Agent was 
named most often (25%). 

Outputs. Compared to the other roles, the role of Instructor/F aout ator is overrepresented (121 
erf the 170 respondents). The outputs erf the total group of respondents are dominated by this one role. For 
this reason no table will be presented with outputs of the German HRD practitioner in general The next 
tables present the outputs that German Instructor/Facilitators realize and the competencies required 
according to this group. 

The criterion for ygagnmg outputs to a the role of Instructor/Facilitator was that at least 70% of this 
group (n=121) realizes the specified output (see table 4). The same criterion for assig n i n g outputs and 
competencies to a role were used in the survey of the University of Twente in 1992 (de Rijk, Mulder & 
Nyho£ 1 994; van Ginkel, Mulder & Nijhot 1 994). To get more insight into differences between internal 
or external working Instructor/Facilitators , the group was split up. The division showed differences for 
five of the outputs (marked with *) that were assigned to the role Instructor/Facilitators based on the 
results of the whole group. 

Less than 70 % of the external instructors realize the output Information on Future Forces and 
Trends'. Less than 70 % of the internal instructors realize the outputs 'Group Awareness of their own 
Group Process' and 'Concepts, Theories, or Models of Development or Change'. According to more then 
70% of the internal instructors, ' Individuals with new Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes' and Tacility and 
Equipments Selection' belong to the outputs of their role. Of the output Individuals with new Knowledge, 
Skills, Attitudes' should be said that the percentages, 68.4% for the external instructors and 70.0% for 
the internal instructors, are very close to each other and near to the criterion of 70%. 
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Table 4 Outputs realized by German Instructor/FacQitators 



Total Extern Intern 
(n=121) (n=76) (n=40) 



Behavior Change from a Counseling/Advising Relationship 


94.2 


96.1 


90.0 


Presentation of Material 


94.2 


94.7 


92.5 


Feedback to Learners 


88.4 


90.8 


85.0 


Facilitation of Group Discussions 


86.8 


85.5 


87.5 


Facilitations of structured Learning Events 86.0 


85.5 


90.0 




Transfer of Development or Career Planning Skills to the Learner 


82.6 


89.5 


75.0 


Instm^r/Facilitator Guides 


80.2 


75.0 


90.0 


On-site Programme Support and Staff Management 


77.7 


72.0 


85.0 


Concepts* Theories, or Models of Development or Change 


76.0 


78.9 


67.5* 


Resolved Conflicts for an Organization or Groups 


76.0 


78.9 


72.5 


Group Members' Awareness of their own Group Process 


75.2 


80.3 


67.5* 


Functioning Equipment 


74.4 


72.4 


82.5 


Individual Action Plans for Learning Transfer 72.7 


76.3 


72.5 




Information on Future Forces and Trends 


71.1 


69.7 


75.0* 


<70% 


Individuals with new Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes 


69.0 


68.4 


70.0* 


Facility and Equipment Selections 


55.2 


47.4 


70.0* 



Competencies. For the competencies a criterion has been used that at least 50% of the group thinks 
that is vay important (see table 5). For each of the competencies the level of mastery for 

an excellent performance in the role was added. For those competencies a division of instructors in two 
groups, gave oily a difference in one competence. According to 68.4% of the external instructors. 
N egotiatio n Skills is a very im p ortant competence, only 42.5% of the internal instructors thinks the same. 



Table 5 Competencies demanded from German Instructor/Facilitators (n=121) 







fc 50% 


demanded level 


Feedback Skill 




84.5 


advanced 


Observing Skill 




84.5 


advanced 


Performance Observation Skill 




81.0 


advanced 


Coaching Skill 




80.2 


advanced 


Adult Learning Understanding 




79.3 


advanced 


Presentation Sail 


76.7 


advanced 


Questioning Skill 


76.7 


advanced 


Training and Development Theories 








and Techniques Understanding 




75.9 


intermediate 


Relationship Building Skill 


75.0 


advanced 


Objectives Preparation Skill 




75.0 


advanced 


Group Process Skill 




74.1 


advanced 


Self-Knowledge 




70.7 


advanced 


Intellectual Versatility 




64.7 


intermediate 


Negotiation Soil 


59.5 


intermediate 


Crmrrtrnry THyntifiz-ation 




SOS 


intermediate 



Comparison between the German and the American Role Profile of the Instructor/ Facilitato r. 
The eleven ASTD roles are functional groupings of outputs. To each of these roles belongs an unique list 
of rert ptfg The outputs of the German Instructor/Facilitator were compared with the outputs of the 
ASTD Instructor/Facilitator. 



O 

ERLC 
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The comparison between the competencies demanded from the German Instructor/Facilitator and 
die same ASTD role, shows a substantial resemblance (table 7). 



Table 6 Outputs German Instructor/F acilitator and ASTD Role 



Outputs Instructor/facilitator 




German Role 


ASTD role 


Presentation of Material 






X 


X 


Functioning Equipment 






X 




Concepts, Theories, or Models of Development or Change 




X 




Facilitations of structured Learning Events 




X 


X 




Feedback to Learners 






X 


X 


Test Delivery and Feedback 








X 


Transfer of Development or Career Planning Skills to the Learner 


X 






Facilitation of Group Discussions 






X 


X 


Behavior Change from a Counseling/Advising Relationship 




X 




Resolved Conflicts for an Organization or Groups 






X 




Information on Future Forces and Trends 






X 




On-site Programme Support and Staff Management 






X 




Facilitations of Media-Based Learning Events 






X 




Instructor/Facilitator Guides 






X 




Group members' Awareness of their own Group Process 




X 


X 


Individuals with new Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes. 








X 


Learning Environment 








X 


Individual Action Plans for Learning Transfer 




X 


X 




Table 7 Competencies demanded from Instructor/Facilitator 


- 


Competencies 


German role 




ASTD role 


Technical 










Adult Learning Understanding x 




X 






Competency Identification Skill x 










Objectives Preparation Skill 


X 




X 




Performance Observation Skill x 




X 






Subject Matter Understanding 






X 




Training and Development Theories 


X 




X 




and Techniques Understanding 










Interpersonal 










Coaching Skill 


X 




X 




Feedback Soil 


X 




X 




Group Process Skill 


X 




X 




Negotiation Skill 


X 








Presentation Skill 


X 




X 




Questioning Skill 


X 




X 




Relationship Building Skill 


X 




X 




Intellectual 










Self-Knowledge 


X 




X 




Intellectual Versatility x 




X 






Observing Skill 


X 




X 





Conclusions 

Despite the preliminary character of the data some conclusions can be made at this stage. Most of the 
conclusions only involve the role of Instructor/Fa c ilitai to r and should be interpreted carefully. 

New or changed Roles. The data don't give enough support to conclude that there are new or 
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changing roles in HRD. Still, 36.5% of the respondents had the impression that their job contained 
something more than the eleven ASTD roles. This is partially explicable because HRD practitioners 
function within the larger field of the Human Resource Management and the boundaries around Hip are 
not always clear. Besides this, the two potential new roles of the Merchant and the Coach remain. For 
both roles no reliable role profile could be compiled because of the low representation. Therefore no 
judgment can be made whether they are new roles or not Further, roles were mentioned as being new, 
while conparable to the existing ASTD roles. This might indicate that the role definitions of the ASTD 
roles do not harmonize (a - do not harmonize anymore) with the German roles. 

Roles of German HRD Practitioners. The role of Instructor/Facilitator was mentioned most often 
as role that takes up most working time and was part of all the combinations of roles that were found. 
According to Mdagan (1989), competencies determine the roles and range of outputs that a person can 
perform. Jobs that include roles with dissimilar competencies require people with a broad range of 
competencies. The role combinations found in this survey point in this direction. The role of 
Instructor/Facilitator was often combined with the roles of Organization Change Agent, Needs Analyst, 
and Program Designer, roles that according to McLagan require few similar competencies. The jobs of 
external workin g Instructor/Facilitator seem to be broader than the jobs of internal working 
Instructor/Facilitator. 

Comparison between die ASTD role of the Instructor/Facilitator and the German Role. The role 
profile of the Instructor/Facilitator, the only role profile that could be established, shows great similarity 
in required competencies but large differences in outputs compared to the ASTD profile. The German 
role profile shows a broad but very traditional role. 
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HRD Roles in Finland - Preliminary Results 



Tuija VaDceavaara 
University of Jyvdskyld, Finland 

To investigate the typical roles of Finnish HRD practitioners , a survey based on ASTD 
Models for HRD was conducted (N-461), According to preliminary data the Model seems 
to be valid in Finnish context The most important HRD roles in Finland seem to be similar 
to the roles in other European countries . The role of organizational change agent as the 
most frequently chosen important role reflects the current situation in working life . 
Organizational work context and educational background did not seem to be associated 
with the role . 

In Finland human resources development (HRD) has been more and more recognized as an important 
investment in the world of wwk. Especially the recent worldwide changes in working life like 
technological developments, melting of the hierarchies into flatter and flexible organizations, customer 
and quality orientation and change in values and attitudes towards work (Achtenhagen, 1 994; Kasvio, 
1994) have had a strong impact cm this increased importance. These changes have stimulated new, 
human resources development oriented responses and interventions in workplaces and increased HRD's 
strategic importance in organizations (Juhela, 1994). The increased interest can also be 9 een in 
statistics, which show that between 1982 and 1989 the amount of employees that were provided 
training increased from 565 000 to 900 000, in 1991 the amount was almost 800 000 which was about 
42% of the total labor force (Statistics Finland 1993). 

The development of theory and practice of HRD in work organizations in Finland during the last 
few decades can be described by using the definition of HRD by Nadler & Nadler (1991). Basically 
HRD has been development of skills, knowledge and attitudes of employees by organizing learning 
experiences. This activity has been provided by employers. In the beginning of the eighties HRD was 
seen as a new and specified area of adult education which is closely related to working life. Characte- 
ristic for HRD was that die main area of activity was training, which was focused on the development of 
functional and ideological qualifications in the present job. The qualifications were defined by the 
organization (Virkkunen, 1980, 101-102; Nadler & Nadler 1991, 4). The main purposes of HRD were 
to create, maintain and develop the work related competencies of the employees and the cooperation 
and communication in an organization. One specific feature of HRD was that adult educational theory 
played a significant role as a theoretical foundation. Even though HRD was seen as one part of the 
personnel management in an organization, it was seen as an activity which is focused on intentional and 
formal learning and even incorporating a pedagogical or andragogical perspective into management of 
organizations (Miettinen & Virkkunen 1981, 3-6). 

Towards the nineties die orientation has changed more from training to development (Nadler & 
Nadler 1991, 4) and at the same time from traditional to strategic HRD (Rothwell & Kazanas 1994, 16- 
18). The main purposes of HRD are now focused cm facilitating the ability to learn and develop on the 
job cm the individual, group and organizational levels and to meet the changes in a creative way 
(Vepsalainen 1 994, 67-72). Development and learning oriented HRD interventions based cm concepts 
like "learning organization" can be assumed to have an impact cm the role of HRD and HRD 
practitioners in work organizations. Probably the role of a deliverer of training is not enough any longer 
since today's flexible organizations with lean production demands the role of and competencies in 
facilitating the change and supporting an organization's ability to learn (see e.g. Watkins & Marsick 
1992). 

One way to investigate the HRD function in work organizations is through the roles of the HRD 
practitioners. HRD practitioners are hired full time HRD jobs or positions or other jobs and positions 
where they have to part time deal with HRD issues. Role is the personal approach that practitioners 
have in their job in certain organizational contexts. Roles are behaviors associated with a job and they 
show which values or theories guide the job (Sredl&Rothwell 1987, 57-58). For example HRD 
practitioners can be said to be in the positions where they have to constantly identify the needs for 
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changes and learning and to woric with the needs and facilitate the change. That can then show in then- 
behavior and values in the job. Almost all the research and writing about HRD practitioners' roles and 
competencies emanates from the USA (see e.g. Pinto & Walker 1978; McLagan & Bedrick 1983; 
McLagan 1989). Especially the ASTD research on the Models for HRD carried out by McLagan (1989) 
has been widely used as a model for investigating the roles of HRD practitioners (e.g. de Rijk, Mulder 
& Nijhof 1994; van Ginkel, Mulder & Nijhof 1994). The ASTD research is based on job analysis 
methodology and has produced descriptions of HRD functions, task* and roles. 

In Finland, especially the HRD practitioners in the public administration have been studied. Those 
studies have focused on the functions and tasks and to some extent on the roles and the educational and 
theoretical background of HRD practitioners. The development of foe functions and tasks of HRD 
practitioners in public administration have been described as a change from designing and organizing 
training to an investigative facilitator or instructor (Venna & Rautiainen 1990, 161-164). Even though 
there are no formal degree progr am s in HRD, it seems that among foe HRD practitioners in public 
administration educational theory has recently played an increasingly significant role as a theoretical 
foundation for work. The amount of educational or adult educational studies has increased from 10% to 
80% over foe period from the eighties to foe nineties. The HRD practitioners have estimated that in the 
nineties their functions will be more holistic in the organization, including foe roles of consultant, expert 
and coordinator of development and change agent (Suurp&fl & Valkeavaara 1992, 75-82). 

Although in Finland research has been devoted to HRD functions and tasks, not so much is known 
about the HRD roles. There is also little research based information about HRD practitioners both in 
private and public sectors. This research will present foe preliminary results of a survey conducted 
among the HRD practitioners in order to examine which are foe typical roles, outputs and competencies 
of HRD practitioners and which organizational and personal (educational background) factors possibly 
determine the roles of HRD practitioners. In this study the analysis of HRD practitioners' work is done 
adopting foe Models for HRD (McLagan 1989, 2-11) where job analysis consists of a role analysis and 
a description ofthe possible job contents and the competencies required to fulfill the described job. The 
role analysis lists a detailed descriptions of 1 1 roles and foe role contents that can be distinguished 
within a job. To identify the job content foe model concentrates on outputs, since they are controllable 
products and services that HRD practitioners are paid to produce or deliver. The outputs are also 
grouped according to roles. The competencies in this model are linked to the outputs in HRD work and 
HRD practitioners need to have them and acquire them in order to perform. These competencies are 
grouped into technical, business, interpersonal and intellectual competencies that are typical to the field 
of HRD. On the basis of this model it is possible to develop typical job profiles for HRD practitioners 
by connecting the role and foe related outputs and competencies into profiles. 



Research Questions 

Four main research questions were addressed in this study: 1) Who are foe HRD practitioners in 
Finland, what kind of is the educational background and the organizational work context of HRD 
practitioners? 2) Which are the most important roles in HRD practitioners’ woric, which are the mostly 
produced outputs and which are the most important competencies, what kind of role profiles are found? 
3) Are there any other roles than those described in foe model that can be identified in the HRD work 
and are they important? and 4) Are the roles related to different organizational work contexts and 
educational background? 



Method 

Target population. The target population in this study was the HRD practitioners working in the 
field of HRD in different work organizations in private and public sectors and in the different branches 
of industry in Finland. The exact group of HRD practitioners in Finland is difficult to define due to lack 
of formal training in the field and due to lack of common work titles. Some idea of the total amount of 
the practitioners who might work in the field of HRD is given by the following examination of the 
statistics. Since HRD is seen as a part of the adult education system in Finland, HRD practitioners are 
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identified as one typical group of adult educators (National council for Adult education 1989, 4*7). 
According the 1990 statistics (Finland Statistics 1 993) out of all the adult educators about 3000 persons 
can be placed under the work title of "training manager” which in cl udes automatic data processing 
(ADP) trainers, marketing trainers, consultants, training managers, p rogr am designers and teaching 
managers (Statistics Finland 1 987). The category of 'other trainers” includes about 4000 persons. For 
example in the study of the Finnish HRD practitioners in the public sector, the most frequently used 
work titles were program designer, training manager and trainer (Suurpfifl & Valkeavaara 1 992, 79). In 
addition, persons working as HRD managers (3300) might also to some extent be involved in HRD 
function. 

Sample. As the definition of the target population is complicated in this study, members from two 
professional associations were used as the target population. The two associations are The Finnish 
Association for Human Resource Management (Henry ry., N=776) and The Association for Trainers in 
Public Administr ation (JuBcishalliimon kouluttajat ry., N=265). The use of professional associations 
helps to identify the members of the target population, although at die same time there is a risk of 
selecting a biased sample since members of association may differ in important respects from non* 
members (Borg & Gall 1989, 218). The associations are voluntary and their aim is to promote the 
professional development of their members and the professional discussion in die field. Thus, die use of 
these associations as representatives of the whole profession may be a benefit, since the members can 
be assumed to be the ones who are interested in defining the role and expertise of their own work. The 
sample (N=700) was selected from the membership directories of both associations. The sample 
includes all the members of the Association for Trainers in Public Administration (N=239) except those 
who were also members of the other association in this study. The sample from the Finnish Association 
for Human Resource Management (N=461) was selected on the basis of whether the member had 
allowed her/his contact addresses fey non-association purposes. In both cases those who were pre-tested 
were led out 

Instrument The questionnaire employed in this study was based on the HRD model of McLagan 
(McLagan 1989), which permits the investigation of the roles, outputs, competencies in HRD work 
from the HRD practitioners’ point of view. It also was similar, with some adaptations, to the 
questionnaire used in the HRD profession for the 90's research project at the University of Twente. The 
questionnaire consists of five sections: 1) description of job, 2) roles within job 3) outputs within the 
role that takes up most of the working time 4) competencies within the role that takes up most of the 
working time and 5) educational background and work experience. The questionnaire required the 
respondent to describe her/his work, educational background and weak experience and to indicate the 
roles in the work and especially the role that takes up most of the working time and outputs and 
competencies in that role. It was expected that on the basis of results, it will be possible to find out the 
typical role profile for the HRD practitioner in Finland. 

The terms used for roles, outputs and competencies (McLagan 1989) in the questionnaire were 
translated into Finnish The questionnaire was pre-tested in Spring 1 995 by interviewing four experts in 
the field of HRD in Finland and by sending the questionnaire for the pretest sample (N=27) consisting 
of participants of a Program Design Course for HRD practitioners. The response rate in pretest was 
35%. On die basis of the interviews and the pretest feedback some adaptations were made in the content 
of the questionnaire and in the placing of the questions in order to nuke the questionnaire clearer and 
easier to answer. The questionnaire was also discussed and evaluated in cooperation with the HRD 
profession for the 90' research project at the University of Twente in order to achieve comparability 
between data collected from different European countries. 

Procedure. Each of the 776 members of The Finnish Association for Human Resources Manage- 
ment was mailed a letter in the beginning of October 1995 informing about the research and 
encouraging the members to participate. Selected 461 participants were mailed the questionnaire in the 
end of November 1995. Due to a changed timetable of sending the membership newsletters within the 
Association for Trainers in Public Administration the questionnaires for 239 participants will be sent in 
January 1 996. By the 1 5th of December 1995 the response rate was 15% (N=69). The data received 
from those respondents are used in this paper as preliminary data. These data were analyzed tty using 
the SPSS statistical pro gr a m. Since only preliminary data woe available, analysis focused on 
description, by counting frequencies and summarizing the results. 
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Results 

Since only fee preliminary data (response rate 15%, N=69) from one of the two associations selected in 
this study were av ailab le, the results should be viewed as tentative. Also, at this phase of the study, it is 
hard to how representative of the total association the sample was. All the respondents (N=69), 

who were involved in HRD tasks to some extent, were included in the analysis. 

Description of the preliminary response group. The preliminary response group included more 
m a w (55,9%) than females (44,1 %), with 1 respondent providing no information on gender. More than 
half of fee respondents (52,2%) were 45-54 years old, 29% were between 35-44 years and 18,8% were 
55 years or more. Since the association investigated represents the private sector also fee majority of 
respondents (75%) came from the private sector, while 23,6% represented municipal and state 
administration. The main branches of industry and business that the respondents represented were 
ma nufacturing (31,1%), education and research (26,2%) and finance and insurance (11,5%), 8 

respondents did not provide information on the branch of industry and business. 

Types of HRD practitioners. Employed as an internal HRD practitioner (responsible for the HRD 
function in their own organization) worked 683% and as an external HRD practitioner (in 
organizations offering HRD products) wcxked 3 1 ,7% of the respondents. The information was m iss ing 
in six cases. Half of the internal HRD practitioners spent 50% or more of their waking time on HRD 
tacit; one third spent 24% a less. More than half (56,5%) of the external HRD practitioners spent 50% 
a more and 17,7% less than 24% of their working time on HRD tasks. The formal job titles range from 
trainer Aeacber ’to manager. The category "other manager" including executive, project, quality, district, 
research etc. manager was the largest (36,8%) among the respondents. HRD managers constituted 
22 1% and HRM managers 17,6% of the respondents. The majority of internal HRD practitioners 
worked as a HRM a other manager and about half of the external HRD practitioners worked las a 
trainer or consultant, about one fourth as a HRM or other manager. It appears that internal HRD 
practitioners wok more in another opacity than as specific HRD managers and time spent on HRD 
tasks can vary from 100% to under 10%. External HRD practitioners work more as trainers a 
w«wihantt than as manag ers, which describes the actual nature of their work This result suggests that 
the HRD function in organizations is more frequently located into HRM departments or on executive 
level than traditiaially into specified HRD departments. . 

Ed ucation al background. The level of education among the HRD practitioners is high, since 
82 6% of the respondents had a university degree and 8,6% had a post-graduate university degree. The 
e dacstiotuil background of the HRD practitioners ranges from technical and natural sciences to 
education and adult education Economics and business studies seem to serve as the most conmon 
educational background in HRD wok, since 29,9% of the respondents named those as their field erf 
education Adminis tration studies had been pursued by 14,9% and educational a adult educational 
studies only by 10,4%. This is not consistent with the earlier findings in the public administration that 
^dnmttrmnl sciences are a significant theoretical background in HRD work 

Almost all effee respondents (97,1%) had ten years or more ofexperience after their education md 

723 % had worked those years in the field of HRD. The HRD practitioners seem to be well experienced 
in fee worid of work in general and in their own field. Professional further education in the field of HRD 
seems to play an important role among the HRD practitioners since 75,4% of the respondents 
mentioned that they have had sane further professional education, which has increased their 
professional competencies in HRD. Most often as such further education was cited various professional 
development training in HRD issues, adult education and training methods (14,8%) and special "trainer 
traming 1 (103%). About one third of the respondents could not name any special further education but 
just a collection of different seminars, conferences etc. Even though e du c at ional sciences were not very 
common in the educational background, their role in further professional development seems to be 
important 

Roles, outputs, competencies. The five roles from the roles of McLagan (1989) that were most 
frequently used by respondents in responses describing the HRD work were or g a n i z ati on al change 
agent (833%), needs analyst (69,1%), marketer (54,4%), instnictor/facilitator (44,1%) and program 
designer (44,1%). In addition, 33,9% of the respondents thought that there were other roles than the 

ones used by McLagan that can be used to describe the HRD work On the basis of fee responses three 

new r oles that can describe the HRD wok woe identified: the roles of coach (the role of coaching. 
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enoouraging and supporting individuals and work groups in different stages of work and development of 
work), reflective practitioner (the role of supporting reflective thinking and learning on the individual, 
work group and organizational levels) and consultative communicator (the role of communicating 
between employees and management and integrating the aims of human resources and or ganiza t i on)* 

The most important role in HRD work was identified by asking which role takes the most of the 
working time* Table 1 presents those most frequently chosen HRD roles. 

Table 1. The HRD roles that take most of the working time (N=69) 

Org anizati onal change agent - The role of influencing and supporting changes 3 1 ,9% 
in organizational behavior. 

HRD manager - The role of supporting and leading a group’s work and linking 14,5% 
that work with the total organization. 

Program designer - The role of preparing objectives, defining content and 11,6% 
selecting and sequencing activities for a specific intervention. 

Approximately one fourth of the respondents (24,6%) spent half or more and 43,5% spent 25-49% 
of their working time in the most important role. The respondents were also asked whether there is a 
role that does not necessarily take most of the working time but is in other ways the most important and 
meaningful in the HRD work. The role that was most frequently chosen in this question was again the 
organizational change agent (50%). The new roles were chosen in both cases only by a few of the 
respondents. The role of organizational change agent and appearance of new roles appear to confirm the 
assumption that die HRD function is more and more focused on facilitating the change in a creative way 
and supporting individuals' and organization's ability to learn. 

Table 2 presents the key outputs by HRD practitioners in their role that takes most of their time in 
HRD work The table shows the most commonly chosen outputs that are realized by 70% or more of the 
respondents (there were altogether 35 outputs that were chosen by half or more of the respondents). The 
outputs marked with a * -sign are consistent with the outputs of organizational change agent (McLagan 
1989), which was also the most frequently chosen role among the HRD practitioners. 



Table 2» Outputs by Finnish HRD practitioners In % (N=69) 

Recommendations to management regarding HRD systems 84,1 * 

Teams 79,7 * 

Concepts, theories, or models of development or change 783 

Designs for change 76,8 * 

HRD policy 75,4 

Client awareness of relationships within and around the organization 72 JS * 

Presentation of material 71,0* 



Table 3 presents the most important competencies that HRD practitioners need to have in order to 
perform in the role that takes most of the working time and the level of expertise needed in each 
competency. Only the competencies that are valued very important by 60% or more by the respondents 
are included. The level of expertise is chosen by the majority of respondents, which valued the 
competency very important 
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Table 3. The core competencies of Finnish HRD practitioners (In %) 



1. Adult learning understanding(N=67) 


68,7 


intermediate 


2. Business understanding(N=67) 


77,6 


advanced 


3. Organization behavior understanding(N=65) 


60,0 


advanced 


4. Organization understanding(N=65) 


723 


advanced 


5. Feedback skill (N=67) 


673 


advanced 


6. Presentation skill (N=65) 


64,6 


advanced 


7. Visioning skill (N=66) 


66,7 


intermediate 


8. Data reduction skill (N=67) 


68,7 


advanced 



It seems that business competencies (2., 3., 4.) and interpersonal competencies (5.,6.) play a 
significant role in HRD practitioners’ job and they have to be mastered on an advanced level, which 
means broad and deep understanding and skills and functioning in complex, varied situa tion s. This 
result suggest that adult learning understanding is not so significant as business competencies, even 
though professional further education in training and development is common among HRD 
practitioners. 

Table 4. Role profile for organization change agent 

Organization change agent (N=22) 



Outputs: presentation of material, strategies for analyzing individual or orga ni za ti onal functioning, 
concepts, theories or models of development or change, sales/business leads, HRD 
policy, behavior change from a counseling/advising re l atio n s hip , resolved conflicts far 
an or ganizati on or groups(*), information on future forces and trends, changes in group 
norms, values culture^), teams(*), designs for change(*), plans to implement 
organizational change(*), HRD king-range plans, recommendations to management 
regarding HRD systems(*), recommendations for needed change in individual, work 
group or organizational performance, implementation of change strategies(*) 

Competencies: business understanding, organization understanding, fee db ack skill, negotiation 
skill, presentation skill, data reduction skill and visioning skill 



Table 4 presents the role profile of the organizational agent Outputs and very important competencies 
chosen by 70% or more of the respondents are taken into the profile. Table shows that the role profile is 
quite eraqgtent with the role profile of organizational change agent in Models for HRD, but the Finnish 
HRD practitioners chose more outputs. However, 7 out of nine outputs of or ganiz a tion al c h a n ge agen t 
are included in the profile (marked with *). There were less (very important) competencies chosen, but 
all of them belong to the role profile of organizational change agent (McLagan 1989, 52). 

Despite the fact that the preliminary data were too small fix reliable testing of possible assoc i a ti ons 
between variables, chi-square test was used in preliminary testing to describe the possible asso ci ati o n 
between some variables. Even though categories were amalgamated in order to increase the reliability 
and validity, the data appeared to be too small in some cases. Table 5 shows that variables describing 



a HRD role, in this case organizational change agent Also sex had no si gnifi c ant effects in interacti o n 
with form of employment and educational background on the choice of org aniz a tion al change ag e nt as 
an important role. These results have to be taken only as indicative, no final conclusions can be based 
on these results. However, there seems to be a tendency for working sector(private, public) and field of 
professional further education to be related to the role of the organizational change agent Analysis wife 
the final data will give the possibility to test these tendencies of associations and non-associations. 
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Table 5. Chi-Square test of the role of organizational change agent by form of employment, 
formal job title, working sector, line of business and industry, educational background. 



organizational change agent 




chi 


DF 


sig. 


N 


employed 


32 


1 


.57 


63 


formal job title 


1.13 


2 


.57 


68 


working sector 


1.45 


1 


.23 


67 


line of business and industry 


3.35 


2 


.67 


42 


educational background 


1.41 


3 


.70 


66 


professional further education 


.002 


1 


.96 


65 


field of professional further education 


5.23 


2 


.07 


29 



Discussion 

This research investigated the HRD function in Finland through the roles of HRD practitioners. Typical 
role profiles with roles, outputs and competencies according to the ASTD Models for HRD were 
searched. The findings show that the most important role for HRD practitioners was the role of 
organizational change agent This result is consistent with earlier results of role profile studies in 
Europe, except that the role of instriK^/facilitator was not among the three most frequently chosen 
most important roles. The role profile was quite consistent with the Models for HRD. Also three new 
roles describing the HRD work woe identified cm the basis of data: coach, reflective practitioner and 
consultative communicator. The HRD practitioners seem to be internally directed more to HRM or 
other managerial positions than to specified HRD positions. External HRD practitioners worked most 
as consultants or trainers. In terms of educational background business and administration studies were 
more common than educational studies, this was also seen in competencies which were chosen as very 
important in HRD work. Organizational and personal variables (educational background, sex) did not 
seem to be associated with the role. 

One possible conclusion is that the role of organizational change agent reflects the current situation 
in the world of work, where HRD practitioners work in the positions where they have to constantly 
identify the need for changes and to facilitate the changes. Also the appearance of the new roles 
confirms that HRD functions are characterized to seme extent with supporting change processes and 
reflective thinking and learning. The positions of internal HRD practitioners also seem to be consistent 
with the idea of a strategic position of HRD in organizations. The result that organizational work 
context and educational background are not associated with the role of organizational change agent can 
be explained by assuming that current trends in working life are general and experience in work has 
more impact cm HRD roles than original educational background. On the other hand the field of 
professional further education showed some tendency to be associated with the role. 

This study has taken a step in the direction of defining the field of HRD in Finland through the eyes 
of HRD practitioners. Since these results reported here are only tentative due to the small preliminary 
response group, restricted mainly to the private sector, it is possible of course that analysis with final 
data m ay produce different results. 

After the analysis of the final data it is important to take one step further from defining the field by 
role analysis to investigating the nature of HRD expertise in more qualitative sense. Even though this 
kind of analysis gives a good information about the workplace performance and expertise (see e.g. 
Swanson 1995, 100), it is important to focus on results and effectiveness of the HRD functions and cm 
HRD as a process of expertise. The HRD practitioners work constantly in change processes which are 
characterized by reflectivity and progressive problem solving (Bereiter & Scardamalia 1993, 82-100), 
thus process oriented investigation of HRD expertise is needed. 
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